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Mind. 


their ſeveral Modes. | 3 
A2 60 Simple of 


EN come into the World without 
any Idea or Principle, either Specu- 
lative or Practical; but all our Ideas 
ariſe either from Senſation or Re- 


fleTtion. 
An IDEA is whatſvever is perceir'd or 
thought on ; and is either, 
Firſt, Simple. $i 
Secondly, Complex. 


7 A SIMPLE IDEA is one uniform Ap- 


pearance, Repreſentation or Perception of the 


Mind, without Alteration or Variety. Here 
three Things are to be conſider'd: 


1f. The Manner of their Conveyance, of ---* 


being in the Mind. 


2ly. The Objects from without that affect the 


35h). The Mind it ſelf. 
1ſt. The MANNER of their Conveyance 


into the Mind; and ſome ſimple Ideas come in 


by Senſation only, ſome by Refle&ion only, ſome 
both by Senſation and Reflection. 

1.) By SENSATION only: and theſe. | 
either by the Senſation of one Senſe, as Light 


and Colour by the Eye, Sound by the Ear, 


Taſte by the Palate, Odours by the Noſe; and 
the Ideas of Solidity and other tangible Quali- 
tys, as Heat, Cold, &c. by the Touch ; or of 
ſeveral Senſes, as the Ideas of Motion and Reſt, 


Space, Extenſion and Figure. 


(2.) By REFLECTION only, as per- 
ception or Thinking, Volition or Willing, and 
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(3-) Simple Ideas, both by SENSATION. 


AND REFLECTION: and theſe are ei- 
ther Pain, Pleaſvre, Exiſtence, or Unity. 

2ly. OBJECTS from without that affect 
the Mind; and they are, 

1. PRIMARY QUALITYS of Bodys, 
ſuch as Motion, Reſt, Figure, and Texture, 
which are in the Bodys themſelves, whether 
perceivꝰd or not. 


2. The ſeveral DI SPOSIT IO Ns in Bodys 
to produce ſeveral Senſations in us, whence Co- 


lours, Sounds, Taſts, &c. which are indeed 
only Senſations produc'd in the Animal, by the 
Operation or Action of ſuch Primary Qualitys. 

3ly. The MIND IT SELF, and therein 
are three Facultys. | 

1. Of Perception. e 

2. Of Retention, which is twofold. 

(I.) Either the keeping the ſame Ideas actu- 
ally in view, which we call Cantem plation. 

(2.) Or reviving them when they are gone, 


which we call Memory. | 
3. Of Diſcernment, which contains a three- 
fold Power. oY, 3 


1. Of comparing the ſeveral Ideas, and on 


ſuch Compariſon obſerving their Reſemblances, 


which is call'd Nit; or obſerving their minuteſt 


Differences, which is call'd Judgment. b 

2. The Power of compounding our Ideas, which 
is, (I.) By carrying ſeveral ſimple Ideas into the 
ſame Repreſentation : Or, (2.) By the Repeti- 


tion of the ſame Idea, which is call'd Enlarging. 


3. . The Power of Abſtracting, which is the 


ſeparating any Idea from the Circumſtances of 


real Exiſtence, as from Time, Place, and other 
concomitant Ideas. Li AN 
Secondly, Of COMPLEX I 


* 


S DEAS; and. 
_. theſe are where ſeveral ſimple. Ideas are united 


| TP) hs - 
in the ſame Repreſentation, Appearance or Per- 
ception: and they either come into the Mind 
Fl thus united from the Operation of Things with- 
3 out us: as the Idea, Solidity and Figure, is caus'd 
4 by the ſame Ball, therefore in the Complex Idea 
a of the Ball, we conceive ſuch Ideas as Co-exiſ- 
tent and Concomitant ; or elſe when ſuch ſimple 
eas are united by the Mind, as in the Idea of 
. Law, Obligation, &c. . 
. Complex Ideas are of three Sorts. 
I. Of Modes. 
II. Subſtances. 
III. Relations. £m 920 
I. Of MODES, which are again twofold : 
1ſt. Simple. 1 
2ly. Mixt. 
Iſt. SIMPLE MO D Es are the ſeveral dif- 
| ferent Manners, under which any ſimple Idea may 
appear to the Mind: and theſe either come. in, 
* LI. By Senſation only, as the ſeveral Modes 
7 of Space, a Yard, a Furlong, a Mile; or ſet out 


buy viſible Marks and Boundarys, as the ſeveral 
Places of Bodys, or the ſeveral Modes of Num- 
ber, as a Score, a Groſs, a Dozen. 

Taz. J By Reflection only, as the ſeveral Modes 
1 of Thinking: which are either, 

„ (..) Without Pain or Pleaſure; or, 

x ( (a4) With it. 

*#  (1:) Without Pain or Pleaſure : And, whoever 
| obſerves his Mind,will find a perpetualRevolution 
of Ideas while he is awake. The ſtopping any of 
} them, and conſidering it on all ſides, we call 
Attention; the letting the Mind run a-drift, in 
1 the conſtant Rotation of Ideas and Objects be- 
fore us, is call'd Remiſſion : and there are in the 
Mind conſtant degrees of Attention and Remiſ- 
ſion, according to the different degrees of Con- 
ſideration the Mind imploys concerning the Ob- 
jects before it. A 3 (2.) The 


(6) | 
(a.) The Modes of Thinking mth Pleaſure 


and Pain, and theſe are call'd the Paſſions. The 


Pleaſure we find in any Idea preſent or abſent, 
we call Love; the Pleaſure we find in the 
Thought of any future Enjoyment that we think 
probable to affect us, we call Hope; the Pleaſure 
we find upon the near approach of any Plea- 
ſure, of whoſe Poſſeſſion we think our ſelves 
aſſur d, we call Foy. Whatſoever does or is 
like to affect us with Pleaſure, we call God; 
the Thought of Pain, which any thing preſent 
or abſent is apt to produce in us, we call Hatred 
or Averſion; the Uneaſineſs we find upon the 
abſence of any thing that might affect us with 


Pleaſure, we call Deſire; the Uneaſineſs of Mind 


upon a Good loſt, which we might have longer 


enjoy'd, we call Sorrow; the Uneaſineſs of Mind 


n thought of future Pain, we call Fear; the 
Uneaſineſs of Mind on the thought of a Good 
we deſire, obtain'd by another, we call Envy; 
if ſuch Good relates to the Enjoyment of Men 
and Women, it is call'd Jealouſ); a ſudden Un- 
eaſineſs of Mind on a ſudden Pain produc'd in us 
by another, together with a certain purpoſe to 


ſtant, and the purpoſe of returning Pain be con- 


tinuing, it is call'd Malice; the Uneaſineſs that 


arrives from the Thought of any unattainable 
Good, we call Deſpair, whatſoever cauſes Pain, 
2 = likely to rates it in us, is calld Bad or 
Dil. | - 4 WS 
3. J Simple Modes coming in by Senſation and 
Reflection: Hence we have the Ideas, _ 

| 1. Of Power. 3 261 

2/y. Of Time. 
3509. Of Eternity. 
49. Of Infinity. 

: Mig 1. The 


nm » 
1. The Idea of POWER: which is form'd 
from the Ability that we find in our ſelves of 
ſtopping any Idea in the Revolution of a Ideas 
within us; or the Power, by a thought of moy- 
ing our Bodys, which is call'd the Will; the 
Power of acting, or not acting, according to 
ſuch Determination of a Man's own Thought, is 
calFd Liberty: So that Liberty is the Abſence of 
all Impediments that liinder acting or not act- 
ing, according to the Preference of his own 
Will. That which moves the Will is Uneaſi- 
neſs; but ſach Motions may be control'd by the 
Power we have within us of omitting any Ac- 
tion, till we have conſider'd its Conſequences, 
and find them either Good or Evil. That 
wherein conſiſts Innocence, is the acting or not 
acting, according as the Judgment, upon a due 
and impartial Conſideration, doth find ſuch Act 
or Omiſſion to be Good or Evil: and the not 
ſuſpending ſuch Action, till we have confider'd 
it as we might do, is call'd Guilt. | 
b The Idea of Power from Senſation is, when 
there is any Alteration in our fimple Ideas, by - 
the Action of Bodys one upon another; that 
Body, which makes the Alteration, we con- 
ciive to have the Power of making it, and the 
V , other a Power of receiving it. 
2. Of TIM E, which is a certain Revolution 
of Ideas in our oun Mind, meaſur'd by the Mo- 
tion of Things without, and chiefly by the Mo- 
tion of the heavenly Bodys, as being more con- 
ſtant and equal. b 
3. ETERNITY is the repetition of ſuch 
ſeveral Revolutions, together with a Reflection 
on our own Power, to add on, without coming 
toan end. e 18 45 
4. INFINITY is the fame repetition of 


our Ideas of Space or Number, with a Reflection 
a4 on 


. 


on our Power, to add on without coming to an 


end ; and ſuch repetition of our Ideas of Space, 


is by a peculiar Name call'd Inmenſity. ; ,- 
2ly. Of MIXT MODES, which are ſeve- 

ral diſtinct ſimple Ideas united into the ſame 

Combination by the Mind, and are therefore 


calld Norions, as a Lie, Obligation, Law, &c. 


And theſe the Mind unites for greater diſpatch 
in the Buſineſs of Civil Life; and therefore on- 
ly conſiders the poſſible , Union of ſuch ſimple 
Ideas, whether it has ever ſeen them ſo actually 
united or not. 1 

II. The IDEAS OF SUBSTANCES: 


and theſe are either, 


1. Separate; or, 
... 2. Collective. 


=c ) Separate Subſtances, and that is the Union 


or Co-exiſtence of ſeveral ſimple Ideas in one 
and the {ame Place, which is all the Notion we 
have of Subſtance : Thus the Union of the Idea 
of Extenſion, Solidity, Figure, and a Diſpoſi- 
ſition to produce the Idea of Colour in us, is 
what we call Body. The Union or Co-exiſtence of 
the Ideas of Perception, Reflecting, Chuſing, and 
Self-Motion, is what we call Spirit: But what are 
the Subſtrata of theſe Propertys and Powers, 
are to us equally unintelligible. 
 (2.) The Collective Ideas of Subſtances, which 
is when ſeveral Subſtances are collected into the 
fame Repreſentation, as an Army, Triumph, 
Proceſſion, Ge. TNT 1 
III. Of Relations, which is the comparing 
of ſeveral Ideas, whether ſimple, or of Modes 
and Subſtances, one with the other; and conſi- 
dering the Denominations that may ariſe from 
ſuch compariſon: for ſince the Order af Nature 


is ſuch, that there is a dependence of things one 


upon the other, ſo do they convey to the Mind 
| +" Bk | an 
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an Idea of ſuch dependence: and whatever 
Notion we have from ſuch Dependence of 
things one on the other, or of the Connection 
or Repugnance of Ideas one to the other, gives 


us the Idea of Relation. 


All Words that refer to a certain Standard, 
either of Duration or Size, are relative Terms, 


as Old, Young, Strong, Weak, &c. which re- 


late to the uſual Duration or Conſtitution of 


each living Creaturey, as the Standard to which 


we compare the thing mention'd. The moſt 
noted Relations are theſe : 2 
Firſt, Of Cauſe and Effet. 
Secondly, Identity and Diverſity. 
Thirdly, Moral Relations. 
Fourthly, The Relations of our Ideas them 
ſelves. wy | 
1ſt. Of Cauſe and Effect: That which produces 
any ſimple Idea in us, we call Cauſe; and that 
which is produc'd, we-call the Effect. 
| 2ly. Of Identity and Diverſity. And here the 


Identity of Bodys ariſes from the Sameneſs of 


the Parts, which produce the ſame ſimple Ideas 


in the Beholder. The Identity of Vegetables a- 


riſes from the ſame Organization of the Parts, 
whether exactly conſiſting of the ſame Matter 
or not. Identity of Animals conſiſts in the ſame 
Organization of Parts, and the ſame conſtant 
and continu'd common Life; and that Life con- 
fiſts in the ſame Facultys and Power of acting. 
And the Identity of Perſon, Mind or Spirit, 
conſiſts, as far as we can apprehend it, in hav- 
ing the ſame Conſciouſneſs of Ideas, Powers, 
and Actions. 3 1 

. 3ly. Of Moral Relations The Notion of 
which ariſes from our comparing our Actions to 
a Rule; and that is threefold. AS, 6 
1. The Laws of the Country, 
"+ 1 | 2. The 


Co) 
2. TheLawsof Opinioior Rep 
3. The Law of God, which is twofold. 


utation 


(I.) The Law of Nature, which is the Rule F 


which Reaſon diſcovers to us touching the Fit- 
| neſs or Conveniency of any Action. 
2.) The Law reveal'd. 

iy. The RELATIONS OF OUR IDEAS 
THEMSELVES: : and they relate either, 

1. To the Perception of our own Minds; or, 

2. To the Things they are ſuppos d to re- 
12 
Of the caſual Relations of ſuch Ideas one 

to * obtain'd in the Mind. 
' 1ſt. Of Ideas relating to the Perception of 
our own Mind : and they are ſaid to be either, 

| 1. Clear; or, 
2. Confus d. 


(1. A clear Idea is that wherein the Mind | 


erceives a Difference from all others. 


(2.) A confus'd Idea is ſuch as is not ſuffci- | 


ently diſtin utſhable from other Ideas different 
from it ſelf. 

21y. Of Ideas eharthi to things they are 
1 * to repreſent; and they ms 

. Realor Fantaſtical. 

L Adequate and Inadequate. 

3. True and Falſe. 

(f.) Of Real or Fantaſtical Ideas. All our r Rm 
ple Ideas are real, being produc'd by the Ope- 

ration of Things in us. Mixt Modes are all 

rea}, being a Combination made by the Mind; 
if the Co-exiſtence of ſuch Ideas be only poſli- 
ble. The Ideas of Subſtances are real, if we have 
ever found ſuch ſimple Ideas come into- our 
Mind ſo united; if otherwiſe, they are fantaſ- 


tical. 


* ideas are ſuch as perfectly repreſent thoſe 
Archetypes 


(2 } Of ee and Inadequate Ideas. Ate- 


( 1x:) LA 
Archetypes or Patterns to which the Mind re- 
fers. Inadequate Ideas are a partial and incom- 
pleat Repreſentation of ſuch Patterns; all ſim- 
ple Ideas are adequate. All mixt Modes are ade- 
quate, becauſe they refer to no Archetypes or 
Patterns, but only to a certain Combination 
made by the Mind: but ſo: far they may be in- 
adequate as they refer to a ſuppos d Combi- 
nation, made in the Minds of other Perſons, 
ſignify'd under the ſame 1 All Ideas of 
Subſtances are inadequate, becauſe they have re · 
ference to Patterns, whoſe real Eſſence we know 
(3.) Of Thue and Falſe Ideas. Ideas are faid 
to be True, that are conformable: to ſome reali 
Exiſtence; and Falſe, that have no Conformity 
to ſuch Exiſtence any where found: and ſo our 
Ideas are ſaid to be True, when they are con- 
formable to the Ideas ſignify'd under the ſame: 
name by others. | 4 
ly. Of Caſual Relations of ſuch Ideas one to 
another, obtain'd in the Mind. And this is by 
Cuſtom. As the putting together of Ideas, ac- 
cording to their apparent or probable Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement, is Reaſoning; and the 
connecting repugnant Ideas, is Madneſs : So the 
connecting independent Ideas by Cuſtom, which 
have no viſible Connection in themſtlves, is an 
Infirmity in the Mind that wants a Name; as 
where a Man has the Imagination of an infalli- 
ble Man by Education: and Cuſtom ; theſe and 
ſuch like falſe Aſſociations of Ideas by Habit: 
and Cuftom, make a perpetual Connection be- 
tween them in the Mind: ſo that they — 
tually appear together in the ſame Gang, * 
much affect our Reaſonings, Opinions and Judg- 
ment, as if they were naturally united. 4 
(ET "FC MATE Lp of $0198 hs 2 Of 
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(12) 
Of LANGUAGE. 


Men were not created to live ſolitary, and in- 


dependently on each other, as ſeveral kinds of 
Brutes do, but for mutual Intercourſe and So- 
ciety 3 and therefore it was not enough for Na- 
ture to furniſh the Mind with Objects from 
without, which are inviſible in the Mind, but it 
was alſo neceſſary that we ſhould be furniſh'd 
with a ready Method of communicating ſuch 
Ideas; and this was by the Senſe of Hearing, 
whereby we are capable of receiving ſeveral 
Sounds, and connecting of them with the Ideas 
in the Mind, and farther are by the Tongue ca- 
pable of making ſuch Sounds as Signs of ſuch 
Ideas: So that Language is nothing elſe but the 
Connection of Sounds to Ideas, in order to 
make the Ideas in the Mind of one Man under- 
ſtood by another. But becauſe ſeveral Objects 
excite in us the ſame Ideas, therefore Names in 
Language are made general, to excite in. the 
Hearer ſuch an Idea as is fram'd in the Mind of 
the Speaker, from whatſoever particular Object 
ſuch Idea was form'd in the Mind of the Spea- 
ker; for in connecting the Sound to the Idea, 
the Mind hath no farther conſideration than 
of the Idea it ſelf, as it ſtands in the Mind of. 
the Speaker, by whatſoever thing from without 
it was form'd in him: And were it otherwiſe, 
it were impoſlible to regiſter the Particularity 
of Things, and accommodate Names to them, 


ſince ſcarce any Man hath the ſame Idea from 


the ſame particular Object, which another has. 
Beſides that, if Names were as particular as 
Things, ſuch Signs would become altogether 
uſeleſs; ſince the Particularity of Things age in- 
finite, and therefore would incumber the Mind 

| with 
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with infinite Names which could not be remem- 
bred, nor would be of uſe for Intercourſe and 
Communication. FT 
In Language four things are conſiderable: : 
Firſt, The Expreſſion of independent Ideas. 
Secondly, The Expreſſion of the Connection 
and Nope ins of Ideas. 
Thirdly, The Imperfections of Language. 
— The Abuſe of it. 
of” the Expreſſion of W Ideas, 
and that is threefold : 

1. Of Simple Ideas. 

2. The Names of mixt Modes. 

3. The Names of Subſtances. 

(1.) Of Simple Ideas, which cannot be de- 
find or explain'd per notira, fince Definition is 
reſolving the Thing to be defin'd into its moſt 
ſimple Ideas; but complex Ideas may be defin'd, 
becauſe they may be reſolv'd into their ſimple 
Ideas, and fimple Modes may be defin'd, being 
the manner in which theſe ſimple Ideas are com- 
| bin'd; and therefore the Mind may define ſuch 
preciſe Combination. 

(2.) The Names of mixt Modes; and they 
being arbitrarily made in the Mind, for the end 
of Civil Life, and Names added to them for 
diſpatch in. Converſation, we may define the 
particular Combination of which they conſiſt ; 
and being made without any relation to Arche- 
types without, it is the Name that holds toge- 
ther the Combination. 

(3.) The Names of Subſtances: and * the 
Name ſtands for the preciſe Collection of ſimple 
Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker, which is the 
nominal Eſſence, tho it has a relation to ſome- 
thing without, capable of raiſing that preciſe 
Collection of Ideas in the Mind, which are the 


Patterns or Archetypes of ſnch ——— — 6: 
71 ut 


| Oy | 
hut the real Eſſence, which is the internal Con- 
ſtitution of Parts, on which ſuch Propertys de- 
prad, is perfectly unknown, and therefore not 

expreſt 1 in the Name. THE | 
 2ly. The Expre ſſion of the Connection and 

1 of Ideas; and this is three ways. 
By inventing Words of Affirmation and 
Ne zation, to be Signs of the Expreſſion of fuch 


Connection or Repugnancy. 
2. By the Invention of abſtract and concrete 


Terms. 
The abſtract Term or ſubſtantive, is the Sign 


of an Idea independent on any other. 

The concrete Term or adjective, is the Ex- 
preſſion of the Idea, with the relation of its 
Co- exiſtence with others. 

3. By the Invention of particles, which. are 
Signs that connect the Train of Ideas one to a- 
nother, that they may be receiv d into the Mind 
of the Hearer in the ſame order in which they 


ſtand in the Mind of the Speaker. _ 
30. Of the ImperfeQion of Language. And 


here, 
1. of Simple Ideas: and there the Connec- 
tion is made between the Name and the Idea, 
by ſhewing the Object which exhibits it; and 
therefore here we are not very liable to miltake, 
ſince theſe Ideas are regularly produc'd from 
things without, and therefore the ſame Ideas 
are form'd in all Men, having the fame Organs: 
and there is no difference between the Arche- 
types and the Idea, the Objects without regular- 
ly creating that Idea in the Animal, to which 
the Name is annexkt. 

2. The Names of mixt Modes are often ſub- 
ject to Per plexity and Confuſion, when there is 
great variety in the ſame Combination; ſo 


that the ſimple Ideas, of which the Name con- 
fiſts, 


„— 155 
ſiſts, cannot be remembred, and becauſe we 
cannot go to Archetypes to correct our Mit- 
takes about them. 

3. The Names of Subſtances are liable to 
great Imperfections, becauſe we know not the 
real Conſtitution of Things; and therefore can- 
not underſtand what preciſe Combination of 
ſimple Ideas is co-exiftent, which have all the 
ſame right to be made, a part of the noni 

Eſſence. MY MN 

Aly. The Abuſe of Words. 

WW: " uſing Words without Ideas. 
2. By varying the Combination of Ideas, * 
ö keeping the ſame Name; by referring Words 
to the reality of Things, and not fo our own 
Ideas; by putting together ſuch Ideas in our 
Minds as united in Things without us, as have 
not come in coexiſtent. 

The Remedy of theſe Abuſes is, by defining 
the preciſe Combination of Ideas to which the 
Name is annext, and uſing the Words invaria- 
bly for the fame Combination of Ideas. 
Having thus conſider'd our Ideas, which are 
the Materials of our Knowledg and our Lan- 
guage, which is the manner of our conveying 
them to others: The laſt thing is to conſider 

how our Ideas are put together, and compat d 
one with the other. And herein, 

Firſt, OF KNOWLEDG AND OPINION. 

Secondly, OF REASON AND ERROR. 

_ Thirdly, OF FAITH AND ENTHUSIASM. 

Firſt. "of KNOWLEDG. -Knowledg is the 
comparing of two or more Ideas, and viewing | 
their Connection and Agreement, Repugnancy | 
or Diſagreement: and it is twotold. P 
1. Either Intuitive; or, 
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(1.) Intuitive Knowledg is where the Apree- 

ment or Repugnancy of ſeveral Ideas appears 

upon view. . 88 

(2. ) Demonſtrative Knowledg is where the A- 
greement or Repugnancy of Ideas doth not ap- 
Pear upon view, but by compariſon with ſome 
intermediate Idea. Thus we demonſtrate that 
all the Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right, by ſetting the Triangle between Paral- 
lels, and ,@@mparing the Angles at the upper 
Point of Interſection with the Angles of -the 
Triangle, and two right Angles. 

The Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, 
is of four ſorts. 97 

EFirft, Of Identity or Diverſity. 

Secondly, Relation. 5 

Thirdly, Co- exiſtence. 

Fourthly, Real Exiſtence. 

1. Identity or Diverſity is known by Intuition, 
as we know by view that one Colour or Mag- 
nitude is not another. W 
2. The Ideas of Relation are known from 
view or demonſtration, as in the Inſtance be- 


fore-mention'ꝰd. | 


3. Co-exiſtence or Non-co-exiftence is {ſeldom 
known from the general compariſon of our 
Ideas; for ſince we don't know the real Sub- 
ſtances of Things, we don't know what Ideas 
are compatible with each-other : and therefore 
here we have no Knowledg from the general 
Conſideration of our Ideas, but from Trial, Ob- 
ſervation and Experience only.  —_ ' 

4. Real Exiſtence; and here we have Know- 


ledg, 


61.) Of our ſelves, by Intuition or View. 
(2.) Of the Being of a God, by Demonſtra- 
tion; as thus: The Abſence of Being cannot 
produce Being; ergo, ſomething Eternal. — 
2 111 | ence 


(17) 
ſence of Thought cannot produce Thought : We 
think; ergo, there is Thought without Begin- 
ning- Eternal Thought we call God. We begin 
to think; ergo, not from Matter, where there 
is no Thought; we, the Mind created by eter- 
nal Thought. And whatever could produce a 
Being to ſee and feel, muſt be preſum'd, as a leſs 
Effect of his Power, to produce the Things felt 
3.) We have the Knowledg of the Being of 
all other Things by Senſation. + 
Having thus conſider'd the Objects of our 
Knowledg, the next things to be conſider'd are, 
Firſt, The Extent. cle, od 
Secondly, The Reality. And, 55 42717 
Thirdly, The Univerſality of our Knowledg. 
1ſt. THE EXTENT of our Knowledg; 
and that is, 1 7 31 5 |. L8G 
1. No farther than we have Ideas. And, 
2. No farther than we can find their Agree- 
ment or — — by the comparing them 
with intermediate Ideas, by which their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement may appear. 
24. THE REALITY of our Knowledg. 
And tho our Knowledg be only of Ideas, yet 
theſe Ideas having relation to Objects without 
us, it is in ſome meaſure real; for all ſimple 
Modes being the Prodact of the Operation of 
Things themſelves upon our own Minds, all our 
 Knowledg about them muſt be real Knowledg. 
Mixt Modes are intended to have relation to 
nothing but to Ideas in our own Minds, and 
therefore our Knowledg concerning them has no 
other Reality, but upon the ſuppoſition of the 
Exiſtence of ſuch Modes, conformable to our 


. 


Ideas. Our Knowiedg of Subſtances are ſo far 
real, as we put together Ideas co- exiſtent in the 
fame Place, and that have come into our Minds 
"ml * 


(15) 
thus united : but as far as we refer them to the 
real internal Conſtitution of Things, ſo far our 
Ideas of Subſtances are not real, becauſe their 
Conſtitutions are unknown to us. Truth there- 
fore in the Mind is the inward Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, to- 

ether with a like Perception of the paſt, pre- 
Fat, or future Exiſtence of the Things them- 
ſelves ſo conjoin'd or ſeparated in Nature. In 
this definition of Truth is comprehended a 
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i twofold Certainty : A Certainty of Knowledg, 
6 which is the Perception of the Agreement or 
i Diſagreement of our own Ideas: A Certainty of 
f: Exiſtence, which is a Perception of the Things 


' themſelves exiſting, conjoin'd or ſeparate; as 
ve have put them together; Truth in Words 
is the conjoining the Signs of the Ideas toge- 
ther, as the Ideas themſelves lie in the Mind of 
enen ene err 

3h. OF THE UNIVERSALITY of 


" our Knowledg. la ſimple Ideas, where the re- 

0 al and nominal Eſſence is the ſame, there all 

1 our Knowledg is general and univerfal, becauſe 

| there is no difference in theſe Ideas, from -what- 

Wo ſoever Objects they are form'd. In mixt Modes 

| our Knowledg . is general and univerſal: for 
* - theſe being Combinations made by the Mind., 
#1 not with relation to an actual, but only a poſſi- | 
1 ble Exiſtence, all our Knowledg concerning 

1 them is univerſal; ſince the ſame Agreement or 


e eee eee 
Our Knowledg of Subſtances, as far as they re- 
-late to their real Eſſence, is all particular, ſince it 
goes no farther than our Trial and Obſervation, 
which is only particular touching the Bodys be- 
fore us; but not knowing the real and internal 
Conſtitution of Things, we cannot rank them 

5 into 
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470 
into any general Sorts, or Claſſis, under gene- 
ral Names, and therefore we are not capable of 
any univerſal Knowledg about them. For to 
make uniyerſal Propoſitions, it is neceſſary that 
we ſhould know the abſolute ſet Bounds of each 
zrticular Thing that we comprehend under 
that general Name; and that we cannot know 
without looking into the internal Conſtitution 
of Things, which in this State and Condition 
we cannot do: But touching the nominal Eſ- 
ſence of Subſtances, we may make univerſal Pro- 
poſitions ; but theſe are only identical and tri- 
fling, and ſignify no more than the ſeveral Ideas 
we comprehend under that Name: as when we 
ſay Gold is Yellow, Fuſible, Fixt, &c. That the 
Whole is Equal to all its Parts taken together ; 
as that whatſoever is, is; and that it is impoſſible 
for the ſame Thing to be and not to be. Theſe 
three laſt, however they have got the Reputa- 
tion of Maxims, are nothing elſe but identical 
Propoſitions, including what we comprehend 
under the name of Whole or Being, as the other 
comprehends what we include in the name or 
term of Gold; by conſequence ſuch Maxims are 
of little uſe to the Invention of Knowledg, but 
may ſerve for Conviction of ſuch as affectedly 
wrangle or oppoſe. | $4 ks. 
Secondly, OPINION is the Perception of 
the probable Agreement or Diſagreement of our 
Ideas. PROBABILITY is where the Con- 
nection or Agreement, or the Repugnancy or 
Difagreement is not found from the Intuition 
or View of the Ideas themſelves, or from the 
Intuition of any Idea to which they are com- 
par'd, which by ſuch intermediate View ſhews 
ſuch Connection or Repugnancy; but ſuch A- 
greement or Diſagreement is found by Obſer- 
vation and Experience only, which could * 
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(2 
be found from any View or Jaxta-poſition of the 
Ideas themſelves in our Minds. Thus we know 
that cur Meat nouriſhes, not from any general 
Ideas of the internal Conſtitution of Meat, and 
of the Animal, but becauſe we have found it to 
be true from Experience only. But here we 
muſt conſider, We Of K 

I ſt. The ſeveral Criterions o Marks of Pro- 
bability ariſing from our own Experience. 

2j. From the Experience of others. 

1. The ſeveral Criterions or Marks of Proba- 
bility ariſing from our own Experience. 

(1.) When ſuch Experience is general and 


univerſal, we no more doubt of ſach Truths 


than of thoſe that appear from the Intuition 
of the Ideas themſelves, becauſe ſuch Expe- 
rience furniſhes the Mind with a conſtant Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
ſuch Ideas, as if it had ariſen from the Intuition 
of the Ideas themſelves. "Ml > 

(2.) If ſuch Experience hath fail'd in ſingle 
Inſtances, then the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of ſuch Ideas is judg'd from the number of ſuch 
Inſtances, one way or the other, that have fal- 
len under our Experience, for then we eſteem 


' ſuch Ideas to agree or diſagree one with the o- 


ther, as we have moſt generally found to do ſo: 
but every Inſtance to the contrary, is the occa- 
ſion of ſome Doubt to the Mind. 0 
Hence it is, that that may ſeem probable to 
one Man, or in ſome Places, which ſeems impro- 
bable in others, according to the difference of 
their Obſervation and Experience: As that 
Water ſhould be hard enough in Winter to bare 
Carts and Horſes, may ſeem probable in Eng- 
land and Holland; which would not ſeem proba- 
ble under the Line where they were never us'd 
to ſuch Obſervations, OE og on 


219 
All our Knowledg touching Subſtances goes 
no farther than Pro bility, becauſe we have no 
Ideas of the internal Conſtitution of ſuch Sub- 
ſtances to compare with each other; and there- 
fore our Reaſonings, touching the Co- exiſtence 
or Non- Co- exiſtence of ſuch Ideas, is founded, 
1. Upon the Trial and Experience of ſuch 
their Co- exiſtence. | _ 
2. Upon Analogy ; whereby, upon the Ob- 
ſervation of the Co-exiſtence of like Ideas, 
we judg, that where ſuch like Ideas are found, 
there will follow the ſame Ideas, which at other 
times we have found conſequent upon them. 
20%. The ſeveral Criterions or Marks of Pro- 
bability ariſing from the Experience of others. 
As we judg by our own Experience, ſo alſo 
| we judg by the Sight, Obſervation and Expe- 
rience of others; and this is call'd Teſtimony. 
And in this eight things are confiderable. 
1. The Number : 
2. The Integrity : 
3. The Skill of the Witneſſes, 
4. Their true Deſign and Intent. 
5. The Conſiſtency of the Parts and Circum- 
ſtances of the Relation. 
6. Contrary Teſtimonys. 
9 7. The Conſiſtence of what is atteſted with 
our own Obſervation and Experience. And, 
8. The Diſtance of ſuch Relators from the 
Sight and View of the Thing which they atteſt ; 
which is ſo far weaken'd as they themſelves take 
it from others, and the Thing related doth not 
fall under their own View or Experience. | 
: Theſe are the Criterions of Probability, touch- | 
. ing Facts depending on mere human Agents: 
but on Things depending on the Power of God, 
the ſeventh Criterion of Probability is not to 
be taken into our weighing and mn. 5277 
acts; 
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(22209 | 
Facts; becanſe our Obſervation and Experience 
extends no farther than the ordinary Courſe of 
Nature, and not to what God Almighty can do 
in an extraordinary manner, for the Confirma- 
tion of Doctrines of great Importance, and 
which he hath thought fit to reveal. 

Thirdly, OF REASON, and that is that 
Faculty in Men, whereby we diſcover the Con- 
nection or Repugnancy of our Ideas in them- 
ſelves, or their probable Connection or Repug- 
nancy one to the other. 

Fourthly, ERR OR ariſes from the caſual Aſ- 
ſociation of Ideas, by Habit or Cuſtom, or 
by Education from our Minority, otherwiſe 
than ſuch Ideas are conjoin'd or ſeparated in 
Nature, or by depending blindly on the -Autho- 
rity of others, without perceiving the Connec- 
tion of ſuch our Ideas, or the probable Con- 
nection of them; and yet conjoining and ſepa- 
rating them according to ſuch Authority, where 
there is no Connection or Repugnance in the 
Ideas themſelves; forming Propoſitions in 
Things of which we have no Idea, by compa- 
ri ſon of them with Ideas we have; concluding 
without intermediate Proofs, or without ſuffi- 
cient conſideration of them. 

Fifthly, OF FAITH. Faith is the Belief 
of any Iruth coming from God the Author of 
Truth: and this is either, 

1//. By Original Revelation. Or, 

20% Traditional. 

1. Original Revelation is the immediate Deli- 


Minds of Mer, which is done in a manner to us 
unconceivable ; for 55 God Almighty may 


very of Hier, from God Almighty into the 


deliver himſelf in ways different from the com- 


mon Conveyance of Knowledg, by Senſation or 


Reflection, is not by us to be underſtood, we 
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( FAY - 
having no other ways of Knowledg; but that 
it may be done, is extremely probable, from 
the conſideration of his infinite Power... 
2. Traditional Revelation is the Belief of a 
Truth coming from God, without immediate 
Revelation to our ſelves upon the Teſtimony of 
Facts, which muſt of neceſſity proceed from the 
Power of God. © ROE n 3734 2 * 

(14) Such Things reveal'd cannot be contrary 
to Reaſon, becauſe it were abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that God Almighty ſhould dictate one thing in 
the ordinary Courſe-of Nature, and another by 
ſuch extraordinary Revelation; nor could ſuch 
a Revelation be believ'd, ſince the Truth of its 
coming from God could not be more evident, 
than the Connection or Repugnance of the 
Ideas themſelves are in their own nature. 

(2.) Such Revelation is of Things above Rea- 
ſon; that is, of ſuch Things of which Reaſon 
is altogether ſilent: for ſuch Revelation were 
to no purpoſe, if ;it taught nothing at all far- 
ther than what might be found by the uſe of our 
natural Facultys; tho it may inforce ſuch things 
as are found to be Truths by our natural Facultys 
from Conſiderations which could never be found 
out by them; and as far as it doth ſo, it is a- 
bove and beyond what Reaſon teaches. 

Siæthiy, ENTHUSIASM is an Opinion 
that our own Fancys and Imaginations are Re- 
velations from God. And here, 

Iſt. If ſuch Perſon cannot, by extraordinary 
Effects coming from God, give Credit to ſuch 
pretended Revelations, all Men are left at li- 
berty whether they will believe him or not. 
Alx. If ſuch Revelation be contrary to Rea- 
ſon, or contrary to former Revelations, atteſted 

by Facts coming from God, ſuch Revelation 
cannot be from God, becauſe God cannot be the 

Author of Contradictions. 1 
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- 3dy. If ſuch pretended Revelation contain no- 
thing more than what Reaſon teaches, or what 
has been already taught by a former Revelation, 
atteſted by the Divine Power, then ſuch Reve- 
lation cannot be from God, unleſs it be atteſted 

by Facts flowing from the ſame Power: ſince 
we cannot ſuppoſe that to be done by God in 

2 worſe and leſs evident manner, which hath 
been done in a better and more apparent man- 
ner already. | F rife 
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